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There is no field of human endeavor that 
is not adequately and graphically repre- 
sented in this brilliantly edited and highly é 


recommended encyclopedia. 


All the important phases of American life 


are covered—science, literature, current 


events, art, history, research. Teachers, 
librarians, parents, and young people find 
the answers they seek in this truly accu- 
rate and comprehensive encyclopedia. 
Constantly revised, the Americana meets 
the exacting requirements of timely up-to-the minute infor- 
mation. If you don’t already know and use America’s refer- ; 


ence work find out about it today. 
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Attractively bound — printed on glareless paper — 
readable type —Subject index and reader's guide 
— glossaries of new terms * Digests of books, 
plays, operas — comprehensive bibliographies. 

30 VOLUMES 24,000 PAGES 

66,000 ARTICLES 8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Mail this coupon for your copy of ‘America’s Reference Work" —a beau- 


tiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa 
tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
School_ 
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The first titles of a 
new publishing house 





LAUREL PUBLISHERS 





Specializing in books that 
readers have been waiting for 


] Laurel Publishers has been created to 
absorb the trade activities of the Interna- 
tional Textbook Company. This means that 
we bring to the field the fresh viewpoint and 
callusioam of any new venture plus 60 years 


of experience in the field of publishing. 
2 Inaw arding the trade division of I. T. C. 


an imprint and entity of its own, we ac- 
knowledge its outstanding success and at 
the same time provide for further expansion. 


e . . 

eB Laurel Publishers will offer standard 
trade discount and return arrangements to 
the trade. New titles for fall include: 


TRANSMISSIONS 


Operation and Maintenance 

By William K. Toboldt, Editor, MOTOR SERVICE 

Magazine; C. Ray Strouse, Automotive Engineer ; 

and William J. Williams, Automotive Specialist 

\ handbook by the experts in shop-talk style to 

give automotive repairmen practical help in re- 
pair methods and trouble shooting. $4.00. 


RIGHT UNDER YOUR FEET! 
By Ivah Green, Supervisor of Rural Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines. 


AUTOMATIC 


A noted nature writer tells youngsters from 8-12 
about the fascinating ways of animals that live 
underground—from their emotional problems to 
how they protect themselves against their enemies. 
Probably $2.00. 


TINY TOTS’ CRAFT BOOK 
_ By LaVada Zutter, Commercial Artist, Chicago 
Easy-to-make projects ranging from Christmas 


LAUREL 







cards to Indian dolls, with simple models and 
directions for Mother. Probably $2.50. 


LEATHER TOOLING AND 
CARVING PATTERNS 
By Chris H. Groneman, Head, Industrial Educa- 


tion Department. The Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas 


Packet of 45 full-size leather work projects pat- 
terns, compiled by the author of the popular 
LEATHER TOOLING AND Carvinc. Probably $2.50. 
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Re-issues bearing the new LAUREL imprint 
include these proven successes: 


PRACTICAL REPORT WRITING 
By Selby S. Santmyers, Training Specialist and 
Industrial Relations Consultant. $2.75 
PARTNERS WITH NATURE 
By Ivah Green, Supervisor of Rural Education, 


Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 


Iowa. Paper $1.25... Cloth $2.00 
AUTOMOBILE BODY REBUILDING AND 
REFINISHING 

By William K. Toboldt, 

SERVICE Magazine. $5.00 
THE JOY OF HAND WEAVING 


By Osma C. Gallinger, Director, Creative Crafts, 
Guernsey, Pennsylvania. $5.50 


Editor, MOTOR 


LEATHER TOOLING AND CARVING 
By Chris H. 
Education Department, 


Mechanical College of Texas. 
Cloth $3.50 


Groneman, Head, Industrial 
The Agricultural and 
Paper $2.00... 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
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/nformation can be found 
faster in Britannica Junior because 
it has a complete definition 
index for al/ entries. Britannica 
Junior’s reference volume defines 
and gives immediate information 
on every subject in the set. More 
than 50,000 cross-references are 
listed in articles to show where 
additional information can be found. 

Britannica Junior is edited for 
the understanding of grade pupils. 
Vocabulary, sentence structure 
and concepts are graded for the 
student’s level of learning. I[llus- 
trations are simplified, greatly de- 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES: Write for spe- 
cial low price and easy payment terms. 


Write or wire — Educational Department 
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BRITANNICA, INC, 425 NortH MICHIGAN AVE. . CHICAGO 11, ILL 








My Students Prefer 


eiTANNICA JUNIO 


Because they can 


find Information 


(ASTER 


tailed and the large, clear type 
used is the one preferred in a sur- 
vey of school children. 

A growing awareness of the 
value of Britannica Junior in class- 
room work has led many educators 
to recommend a set for each class- 
room. Use of Britannica Junior 
with guidance from the teacher is 
excellent preparation for indepen- 
dent reference work in the future. 
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ve The new School and Library Binding——now available. 
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of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
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The Newest, Most Attractive, Lowest Price, 20 Volume 
Major Adult Reference Set For Libraries and Schools 


Collier’s Encyclopedia 


20 VOLUMES—COPYRIGHT 1950-51 
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New In Format 
New In Concept 
New Illustrations 
New In Coverage 
New Maps—126 in Color 
New Graded Bibliographies 
New Plates printed for First Time 

New Editors—2,000 New Contributors “$149.00 


COLLIER’S—The Best Encyclopedia Buy 


Collier’s is a modern Adult Encylopedia that is making publishing history. It has already been 
ordered and reordered by more than 2,000 Public, High School, College and University Libraries 
across the country. 


TO 
LIBRARIES 


Collier’s with an original 1950-51 copyright introduces many new concepts to Reference work. Its 
remarkably clear new type brings an unexpected pleasure to reference reading. Measure its scope 
not by previous standards but in the light of today’s Reference Inquiries. 


Here is what the Reviewers are saying— 


“Collier’s Encyclopedia will be a readable, attractive, SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
authoritative, up-to-date, comprehensive reference work 

with a price reasonable enough to recommend it for first 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
consideration.” Saturday Review of Literature COLLIER'S invites examination and will 


“One of the most significant contributions to American send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES to ony 


reference work we have had in English.” 


library for a Ten Day Period—no obligation 

° ° of course. To avail yourself of this courtesy 

Catholic Library World or obtain additional information, write 

“We were greatly impressed by the editors’ use of pic- LIBRARY DIVISION, COLLIER'S ENCY- 

tures, diagrams, and maps to illustrate text on a scale CLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
hitherto not attempted by makers of encyclopedias for N.Y. 

adults.” Scholastic Teacher 
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ALA's New Project 


Mrs. GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON, DIRECTOR 
ALA AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT 


HE MosT challenging achievement of 

ALA’s 75th anniversary year to date is 
the grant of $150,000 made by the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation for 
the purpose of establishing, under local 
public library leadership, community dis- 
cussion programs on “The Heritage of the 
U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” In conducting 
the project the ALA has agreed to: 


1. Plan and coordinate the program through 
a central staff, field workers and consultants. 

2. Select a group of six demonstration re- 
gional and local areas with due attention to 
variations in location, population density, li- 
brary governmental structure, economic and 
educational factors; and allocate funds to public 
libraries in these areas for staff, materials, 
transportation and related expenses. 

3. Provide consultation and advisory service 
to these and other public libraries spontaneously 
participating in the program. 

4. Conduct a training program through the 
national staff, field workers and consultants, 
including national and regional workshops and 
institutes for library specialists and community 
volunteers. 

5. Identify and develop suitable program, 
training and promotional materials based 
primarily on the New York Public Library 
experience and will facilitate their distribution 
to the demonstration areas and to other coop- 
erating libraries. 

6. Seek the guidance of other interested na- 
tional groups through such channels as the 
Council of National Organizations of the Adult 








Mrs. Stevenson arrived at ALA Headquarters on Septem- 
ber 4 to direct the American Heritage Project. A native 
of Kentucky, she did her first library work in the exten- 
sion department of the public library of Evansville, Ind 
She was librarian in Linden, Ind., for a year, then worked 
in a branch of the public library in Long Beach, Calif., 
for another year. For a number of years she was assist- 
libraries in the Public 
Library, and has been head of the Adult Education and 
Film Department of the Seattle Public Library since 1945. 
Outside of the library field she worked for a short time in a 


ant supervisor of school Seattle 


settlement school in the mountain regions of Kentucky, 
and was in charge of the personnel department in a San 
Francisco shipyard during the war. She was chairman of 


the Adult Education Section of the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion in 1949-50, and chairman of the committee which drew 
up the American Heritage Film List for the 75th Anni- 
versary. She is also the author of many professional articles, 
and co-author of the ALA pamphlet You Can Plan That 
Meeting. 
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Education Association of the U.S.A. 

7. Make a survey of program results includ- 
ing a preliminary report on the New York 
Public Library demonstration by March 1952 
and a report on the total program in June 1952. 


Realizing the importance of this project, 
neither Mr. Clift nor the director was will- 
ing to proceed without the advice and 
counsel of such members of ALA and other 
adult education groups who could give 
expert help in planning policy and program. 
An all-day conference was set up at ALA 
Headquarters on Friday, September 7. 
Present were all the members of the Adult 
Education Board: Mrs. Florence S. Craig, 
Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews, Ruth C. 
Warncke, Edmon Low and Jerome Cush- 
man. Also present were Ruth Gregory, 
representing the Public Libraries Division; 
L. Quincy Mumford, representing the 
Audio-Visual Board; Helen A. Ridgway, 
former chief public library specialist, ALA 
Headquarters; Len Arnold, representing 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, chairman of the ALA 
75th Anniversary Committee; John Fisher 
of the Great Books Foundation; Victor 
Rubin of the American Heritage Council 
of Illinois; Charles Nelson, executive direc- 
tor of the American Foundation for Politi- 
cal Education; Robert Luke of NEA, Divi- 
sion of Adult Education; and Malcolm S. 
Knowles, administrative coordinator of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 

Using as a basis the original proposal 
made to the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education, and the terms of the grant 
quoted above, the conclusions of the con- 
ference were as follows: 

Agreement with the opinion of those who 
conferred with Scott Fletcher, president of 
the Fund for Adult Education, that within 
the limits of a year’s time and the funds 
allowed, no more than six demonstration 
areas could be established, these areas to 
be selected in accordance with Point 2 (as 
above). It was agreed that the selection on 
such a basis would provide for all public 
libraries the best possible assistance, since 
the areas would then be distributed among 
a variety of library situations and popula- 
tion characteristics. 
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In those areas where demonstrations are 
established the program will follow the 
general pattern of discussion in neighbor- 
hood or functional groups, stimulated by a 
common background of reading and/< 
audio-visual materiel. with the help of 
trained discussion leaders. 

Funds and professional help will be pro- 
vided to assist the areas in the training of 
both library personnel and community 
leaders who will administer the local pro- 
gram; promoting and organizing the com- 
munity groups; providing materials for dis- 
cussion such as books and films; providing 
additional staff if needed. In addition 
there will be counsel and assistance on pub- 
licizing the programs. 

Since the Fund for Adult Education is 
anxious to have the adult discussion pro- 
gram on the American heritage as wide- 
spread as possible, and since the renewal 
and possible increase of the grant will de- 
pend upon the showing made this year, 
every effort is being made to help libraries 
throughout the country to participate. 
From the demonstration areas, channeling 
through ALA Headquarters, will flow a 
great deal of information and material 
which should be helpful to all. All inquiries, 
therefore, should be directed to the project 
director at ALA Headquarters. 

Training institutes for discussion leaders 
will be held in all of the demonstration 
areas and it might even be possible for 
libraries in nearby localities to send some 
representatives to these training sessions. 

While the demonstration areas will 
necessarily have the initial concentration of 
the project staff, we will give other libraries 
consultation and advice to the limit of our 
time and resources. Additionally, we hope 
to be able to provide some help with the 
purchase of materials to those libraries who 
spontaneously participate. We would be 
glad to hear from any library which feels 
that it can, with some help from the project 
office, establish discussion 
groups. 

New York was selected as the demonstra- 
tion area representing a large urban, eastern 
community. It will be recalled that the 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education 
was originally prompted in part by the on- 
going program of the New York Public 
Library, “Exploring the American Idea.” 


one Or more 
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Mrs. Mathews has described this program 
in published articles and also reported op 
the program at one of the general sessions 
of the 75th Annive rsary Conference of ALA. 

Mrs. Mathews, in discussing the program 
at the project meeting, told us the New 
York Public Library was providing its own 
materials, had plans to hold its own train. 
ing institutes, and expected to have 21 dis. 
cussion groups in the coming year. Some of 
these groups will involve a semiliterate for. 
eign population and employ films exclu. 
sively. 

The other demonstration areas have been 
selected as follows: Denver (Colo.) Public 
Library, representing a medium-sized city 
in the Mountain Plains region; Athens (Ga) 
Regional Library, representing a multi- 
county unit involving three counties in the 


southeast region; Los Angeles (Calif 
County Public Library, representing a 
mixed county unit on the West Coast: 


Vermont Free Public Library Commission, 
representing a statewide library service in 
New Engl: ind: La Crosse (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary, representing a small city library in 
the Midwest. 

In the presentation made at the meeting 
for Mr. Ellsworth, the various steps which 
have been taken in the 75th anniversary 
program were outlined and now, Mr. Elbs- 
worth suggested, the work of conducting 
the actual discussion programs falls to the 
project committee. It is hoped, he said, 
that therefore the 75th Anniversary Com- 
mittee may go out of existence at the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting. This work, Mr. Ells- 
worth said, would include continuing con- 
tact with some 75 national organizations 
such as the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—particularly with the organizations 
state and local leaders—and the use and 
promotion of the three books which the 
committee helped to create: Gerald W. 
Johnson’s This American People; Henry 
Steele Commager’s Living Ideas in Amer- 
ica; and Genevieve Foster’s Birthdays of 
Freedom. 

The project staff, with offices at ALA 
Headquarters, will include three profes: 
sional persons: the director, a materials spe- 
cialist, and a field consultant Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Cory is the materials speci: ilist, operat: 
ing out of New York where she will be ia 
the center of publishing and film-producing 
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activities. The project has been given free 
office space in New York. The position of 
field consultant has not yet been filled. We 
will also use consultants in special fields, 
articularly for the training institutes. 

One of the end results the program 
should strive to achieve is establishment 
for the future of a pattern of adult com- 
munity discussion under library leadership 
all over the country. 

The director does not visualize the herit- 
age program as a flag-waving program. Its 
object is not to prove American superiority 
to the world, nor do we expect to indulge 
in ancestor worship. 

The program must be big in conception, 
with the long view—giving the average 
citizen a chance to examine his heritage 
and decide what it stands for; to realize 
where we have achieved the dream of our 


forefathers, where we have failed, and what 
we might do about the failures. 

Three of the greatest dangers in our 
national life today are fear, distrust, and the 
apathy of the great masses of people about 
public questions. The program must pro- 
vide an opportunity for renewal of demo- 
cratic faith—a confidence that the founda- 
tions of our national life have both the 
strength and flexibility to be translated into 
meaning for the present so that our demo- 
cratic principles may fit our greatly changed 
conditions. 

The only way to keep our American 
heritage alive is by a constant translation 
of it into the institutions and needs of our 
times. By an examination and understand- 
ing of this heritage, we hope to help today’s 
Americans to accomplish this. 


The Worried Reader 


Mrs. ReEz1A GAUNT 


CLUE to the worries which send the citi- 
A zen to the public library to seek such 
aid as books can give is found in the library’s 
dictionary card catalog. Every year cards 
representing certain kinds of non-fiction 
books will need re placement because a 
year's constant fingering has rendered them 
illegible. 

The cards that receive the hardest use 
year after year are those headed by the 
words, PsycHoocy, PsyCHIATRY, PsycHo- 
ANALYSIS, RELIGION, SEX, and RACE Pros- 
LEMS. In comparison, parts of the catalog 
devoted to books on automobiles, radios, 
furnaces and television sets are ouly mod- 
erately soiled and need to be replaced 
scarcely half as often. In an age popularly 
believed to be run by motors, our mac shines 
apparently cause us less concern than our- 
selves, 

Perhaps it is assuming too much to at- 
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Mrs. Gaunt is head of the Acquisitions Department, Pub- 
Library, Gary, Ind. For her paper she was awarded a 
Prize of $100 in the ALA 75th Anniversary Contest, for the 
best statement on “What are the problems that worry the 
citizen enough to make him come to the library for help?” 
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tribute the consumption of books on the 
workings of the mind, the soul, and the 
social conscience to the troubled in spirit. 
The use of these materials could be just as 
logically assigned to people responding to 
different stimuli—students preparing tomor- 
row’s lessons, clubwomen exploring program 
topics, or casual readers satisfying idle curi- 
osity. Nevertheless, the library desk at- 
tendant who is familiar with these types— 
the student in blue jeans, the matron in the 
feathered hat, and the casual reader whose 
curiosity is not idle at all, though he will 
not admit it—is haunted by a fourth ty pe, a 
silent specter who consults the c atalog with- 
out asking assistance of anyone, who fingers 
the cards that stand for books on psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, religion, 
sex and race problems, and w ‘ho by himself 
tries to frame the answers. This is the 
Worried Reader and while we may not be 
able to reconstruct his physical portrait 
from evidence offered by the catalog, we 
know that the problems which trouble him 
enough to make him come to the library 
for help are intimate and personal; that he 
worries about how to get along with him- 
self, with God, with a life partner (or, 
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worse, without one), and lastly how to get 
along with an alien neighbor. 

We have tried of late to make the library 
into a group-work institution, like the 
churches and the Christian associations, only 
bigger and more encompassing. We have 
tried to attract within our doors different 
segments of the public, not as individuals 
but in groups, to attend discussion meetings 
on public questions, to debate ideas pre- 
sented in the Great Books courses, to look 
at films or listen to music on recordings. 
In spite of advertising beforehand and care- 
fully planned programs, attendance has 
been slim. The few that come make kind 
comments and encourage us to try and try 
again but the fact still is—and why not face 
itP-—that the library makes a natural appeal 
to the solitary, the shy, the person who does 
not communicate his feelings readily and 
who does not find in the efforts of well- 
meaning groups the answers he is seeking. 

The sections of the catalog on psychology, 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis are the refuge 
of the inverted individual. The Worried 
Reader who wants to know himself better 
seeks the wisdom of the past as well as that 
based on the latest findings of the psychi- 
atrists. The cards for Locke’s An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding and 
those for William James’ The Principles 
of Psychology are as cornerless and thumb- 
printed as those for Dr. Karen Horney’s 
books: The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time, Neurosis and Human Growth, and 
Our Inner Conflicts. 

This does not necessarily confirm the 
thesis of the Great Books program—that the 
great books of the past can give the answers 
because they contain “the relatively small 
number of basic ideas through which men 
have gained insight, clarified problems, and 
directed their thinking.” It is merely a 
tribute to the discernment of the Worried 
Reader that, through the medium of the 
catalog, he has been able to discover all 
books for himself, and to make use of each 
kind. 

To some Worried Reader, Locke’s nut- 
shell definition of envy (“an uneasiness of 
mind caused by the consideration of a good 
we desire, obtained by one we think should 
not have had it before us”) would bring as 
much satisfaction as an entire chapter in 
Horney’s Our Inner Conflicts. This chapter 
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is called “Sadistic Trends” 


and is on the 
subject of envy, but mentions the word only 
once. c 
For the worrier who can get outside - 
self to survey his situation there is the 
spectiv e on his problems offered by religien 


It is revealing that the catalog cards which 
stand for books on this subject are almost 
as begrimed as those on psychology, psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis. Perhaps the 
 / study of mi: unkind is not man, but 
God. 

Publishers understand this. In 1949 and 
1950, about 8 per cent of all new titles were 
in the religious field. Only two other cate- 
gories of books, fiction and juveniles, out- 
stripped religion. And religious books are 
not merely the product of the denomina- 
tional presses. Every year when Publish 
ers’ Weekly brings out its religious book 
number the gene ral publishers with religion 
lists outnumber the religious presses two to 
one. This year one of the major New York 
houses publishe d two dozen new religious 
titles during the first six months of the year. 

Every decade has its best sellers in the 
nonfiction religious field that are remem- 
bered long after the fiction best sellers of 
the same period are forgotten. Papinis 
Life of Christ is an example of a memorable 
best seller of the twenties. In the thirties 
one thinks at once of Link’s The Return 
to Religion. The forties recall Liebman’ 
Peace of Mind. 

Cards for books like these must be con- 
stantly renewed, for, as it is said in Bruce 
Barton’s What Can Man Believe? “Religious 
feeling is generally strong in proportion to 
the sense of weakness and he Iplessness. It 
is when man’s own resources fail that he 
looks most anxiously to find a friend in the 
universe. Religion is man’s consolation in 
the presence of a necessity which he cannot 
resist; his refuge when he is deserted by 
his own power of energy or ingenuity.” 

The third section of the catalog that per 
ennially requires renewal is the section 
headed Sex, and as a corollary, the whole 
section beginning with the guide card that 
reads Freup. Though sex was known to 
have existed before its discovery by the 
Viennese doctor, its real import ince in . mod- 
ern life seems to have stemmed from his 
ministry. 

The scientific 


literature on sex which 
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spans the decades from Freud to Kinsey 
has very little to offer the Worried Reader. 
The cataloger who assigns the subject head- 
ing to the books knows this but the reader 
who consults the card catalog does not. 
When the reader makes contact with Dr. 
Kinsey’s opus, he is usually perplexed. His 
grasp of the three R’s does not include a 
course in graphical representation. 

For him it is a mere matter of chance that 
he is helped at all by the library’s store. 
What the Worried Reader wants is not 
scientific information but assuagement from 
a sense of guilt, real or fancied, or relief 
from the naggings of conscience. The cards 
in the catalog headed by words like Guix7, 
CoNSCIENCE and ATONEMENT are unsullied. 

In a period of widespread enlightenment 
on the so-called Facts of Life, it is discour- 
aging to note that the more that is known, 
the greater the confusion about what is 
known. The rationalization which followed 
the first published volume of Dr. Kinsey’s 
new six-foot shelf is a case in point. The 
deduction was made that since there seems 
to be widespread deviation from an ac- 
cepted moral code in regard to chastity, the 
code should be changed to conform with 
practice. This notion to many is just plain 
silly. It is as if a city government should 
say that since there have been many traffic 
violations, the traffic code should be sus- 
pended. 

The fourth large concern of the Worried 
Reader, his relation with his alien neighbor, 
appears on the cards headed Race Pros- 
LEMS. The striking fact about the large 
number of soiled cards here, is that they 
represent the kind of thinking that the white 
race has done about other races. They 
seldom represent the thoughts of the yellow 
or black-skinned races about the white. 

This is a fundamental human weakness. 
We define culture as our own specific 
culture, and the ideals we set up for the 
world are those common to our small seg- 
ment of it. Thus, the Worried Reader, 
when he gets far enough away from himself 
to consider his relations with other peoples, 
is apt to arrive at the identical introversions 
that mark his relations with himself. 

The reason for our present stalemate in 
Asia—an idea many people have expressed 
in different words—is our failure to compre- 


hend ideological differences between Ori- 
ental and western races, and our attempts to 
prove by force ideas that have no meaning 
to the East, such as the importance of the 
individual, the right of the citizen to govern 
himself, and the superiority of the demo- 
cratic process. 

Matters would seem quite hopeless if it 
were not for the fact that understanding in 
our Own communities has at times in the 
past ad a multilateral affair, instead of 
merely unilateral. 

The library about which I am writing is 
an example of how multilateral understand- 
ing can grow. It is situated in a city which 
has had a wild and mushroom growth. 
Like the city, the library has expanded 
rapidly. There are great gaps in our library 
collection, just as there are great gaps in 
the city’s cultural tradition. 

In a little over 45 years of the city’s ex- 
istence there have been three or four very 
tense periods when groups of citizens were 
drawn up solidly against each other. Twice 
it has been the white race against the black. 
Each time difficulties have been resolved 
without bloodshed, though hatred has been 
very deep and very bitter. The library per- 
haps can claim no direct part in the peace- 
ful settlement of our difficulties. But the 
fact that there has been on the library’s 
shelves during these bad periods a sub- 
stantial collection of good and wise books 
is perhaps significant in itself. Enough 
people have felt their influence to make the 
difference between rioting and no rioting. 

The problems that worry the citizen 
enough to make him come to the library 
for help are largely personal, subjective and 
reflective. Because we live in a world of 
shifting values, the only permanence at all 
seems to rest in the individual. There is 
no proof, of course, that the successful 
worrier is the man or woman who seeks the 
library’s help in resolving his difficulties. 
There is only the hope that the American 
public library has been preparing a book 
stock that will meet a worrier or potential 
worrier more than halfway. In the grease- 
edged cards of the catalog there is a little 
proof that some of the worried have pro- 
pelled themselves at least a part of the 
remaining distance toward the goal of 
understanding. 

















A Proposal on ALA Dues and | 
Perquisites 


MEMBERS OF ALA: 


The “tear out” below is your ballot to vote to put out the fires of inflation that are lick. 


f i 
ing at your Association's structures. It is your prerogative, however, to vote as you wish, 
Still, as members of the Committee on Membe ‘rship Dues and Perquisites, we have become 


convinced that the dues scale proposed [see opposite page] is a necessary help for the 
Association. We have presented the scale to the Executive Board who approved submis- 
sion to Council; to Council and to the Membership Meeting of the Annual Conference, 
both of whom approved submission to the general membership for a mail vote. The logic 
they had to face was that for four years now the ALA’s basic operations have been 
working on a fixed income of about $175,000 while costs have mounted. The budget has 
been kept balanced in this time; there is no fiscal deficit. There has been and is a 
mounting service and a professional deficit to you members. 

Whether you look upon ALA as a materialist who wants personal and professional help, 
or as an idealist who sees it as a force for intellectual and spiritual survival, you will want 
the strong ALA which only your increased support can assure. The hoped- for additional 
income, possibly $25,000 a year, will not match inflation’s alloc but will go to general and 
divisional purposes which you and your general and divisional officers have been urging, 
Should a membership majority vote to reject this proposed scale, the ALA’s services will 
fail you all out of proportion to the requested dues’ increase. Accordingly, your committee 
strongly urges your approval. 


ALA CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP DUES AND PERQUISITES 
Wilma Bennett 
(Miss) Perrie Jones 
Irene V. Mason 
John H. Moriarty, Chairman 


BALLOT 


To: Executive Secretary 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


[ wish to record my vote in regard to the pending revisions of the = A By-Laws, Article 
I. Membership. Section 2. Dues, Rights and Privileges, and Article VI, Divisions. Section 
3(e), as propose don pages 307-09 of the October 1951 ALA aaa 


I approve the revisions. 
I disapprove the revisions. 
(Name) 


(Address) . 


This ballot must be postmarked not later than midnight, November 15, 1951 
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Proposed Revision of ALA By-Laws 


On Membership Dues, Rights and Privileges 


(See BALLOT ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


ALA COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP DUES AND PERQUISITES 


ALA BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. MEMBERSHIP. SECTION 2. 
DUES, RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 


PROPOSED 

Sec, 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. 

All members of the Association shall have the 
right to vote. All personal members shall have 
the right to hold office. The dues to be paid, 
the publications to be received, and the divi- 
sional privileges shall be as follows, divisional 
affiliation and allotment for members so desir- 
ing, being contingent upon acceptance of the 
member by the division concerned: 


Library 
PROPOSED 


All classes are subject to divisional allotment, 
Bulletin and Proceedings. 

Class A. Non-Salaried Librarians (Library 
School Students, retired librarians 
not eligible for continuing member- 
ship, librarians who are members 
of religious orders, etc.) dues $3. 

Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 

Class C. Salary 3000-3499, dues $ 7 


Clas D. ” 3500-3999, 8 
Clas E. ” 1000-4499, ” 9 
Clas F. ” 4500-4999, ” 10 
Class G. , 5000-5499, ” 12 
Clas H. ” 5500-5999, ” 14 
aa f.- ” 6000-6499, ” 16 
Class J. ” 6500-6999, ” 18 
Class K 7000 and over, dues $20 


PRESENT 

Sec, 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. 

All members of the Association shall have the 
right to vote. All personal members shall have 
the right to hold office. The dues to be paid, 
the publications to be received, and the divi- 
sional privileges shall be as follows, divisional 
affiliation and allotment for members so desir- 
ing, being contingent upon acceptance of the 
member by the division concerned: 


Members 


PRESENT 


Class A. Salary $2100 or under, dues $3 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulle- 
tin 

Class B. Salary $2100-$4000, dues $6 annu- 
ally, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin 
and Proceedings 

Class C. Salary $4001 and over, dues $10 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulle- 
tin and Proceedings 


Trustee and Lay Members 


PROPOSED 
Trustee and Lay Members 


Dues $6 annually, subject to Divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings. 


Q 
v 


PRESENT 
Trustee Members 
Dues $3 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin without Proceedings 
Lay Members 


Dues $3 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin without Proceedings 
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Institutional Members 


PROPOSED 

1. Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Direc- 
tory, privilege of divisional allotment, and 
periodical publication of the Division- of 
which they are a member, 10% discount on 
standing orders for ALA publications, and 
appropriate headquarter services shall be 
available to libraries and library schools upon 
payment of annual dues as follows: 


Annual Income Dues 

$11,999 or under $6 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 
annual income or frac- 
tion thereof up to 


$100,000 


For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received in the previous fiscal year. 


2. Divisions, departments or branches of library 
and library school institutional members, 
dues $6 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 


All other institutional members, dues $6 
annually, subject to Divisional allotment; 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 
rectory. 


WwW 


PRESENT 
1. Services, privilege of divisional allotment, 
and subscription to the Bulletin and Pro. 
ceedings, shall be available to libraries and 
library schools upon payment of annual 
dues as follows: 


Income Dues 
$20,000 and under $5 
Over $20,000, up to and including 

$40,000 10 
Over $40,000, up to and including 

$70,000 15 
Over $70,000, up to and including 

$100,000 90 
Over $100,000 95 


For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership, services, and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received during the previous fiscal year, 


2. Divisions, departments, or branches of 
library and library school institutional mem- 
bers, dues $5 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin and Proceedings 


All other institutional members, dues $5 an- 
nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulle. 
tin and Proceedings 


Oo 


Honorary Members 


PROPOSED 


No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory 


PRESENT 


No dues; Bulletin and Proceedings 


Corresponding Members 


PROPOSED 


No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory 


PRESENT 


No dues: Bulletin and Proceedings 


Sustaining Members 


PROPOSED 
Dues $500 annually, subject to Divisional 
allotment: Bulletin, Proceedings and Member- 
ship Directory 


PRESENT 


Dues $100 annually, subject to Divisional 


allotment; Bulletin and Proceedings 


Contributing Members 


PROPOSED 


Dues $25 annually subject to Divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings and Membership 
Directory 


PRESENT 


Dues $25 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin and Proceedings 
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Life Members 


PROPOSED 


Dues $200; Bulletin, Proceedings, Member- 
ship Directory, Divisional allotment for those 
becoming life members after 1939. 


Continuing 
PROPOSED 


No dues; Bulletin 


Article VI. 


PROPOSED 

Sec. 3. (e) 

Delete the following phrase: 

For any contributing or sustaining member 
who requests divisional membership, the Execu- 
tive Board shall allot $2 each year up to a 
maximum of three divisions, to be designated 
by the members. 


PRESENT 


Dues $200; Bulletin and Proceedings, divi- 
sional allotment for those who become life 
members after adoption of this section. 


Members 
PRESENT 
No dues; Bulletin 


Divisions 
PRESENT 

Sec. 3. 

(e) Members of the Association may become 
members of more than one division upon pay- 
ment of an additional fee of 20 per cent of their 
Association dues (not to exceed $2) for each 
additional division, such fees to be included in 
the allotments to the division designated? and 


upon meeting any other qualifications the divi- 
sion may impose. 

For any contributing or sustaining member 
who requests divisional membership, the Execu- 
tive Board shall allot $2 each year up to a 
maximum of three divisions, to be designated by 
the member. 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER BEGINS NEW ALA ASSIGNMENT 


On October 16 Mildred L. Batchelder will begin half-time promotion of sustaining 
memberships for the American Library Association. It is believed that many individuals 
and organizations who are interested in promoting ALA objectives do not realize the op- 
portunity offered by sustaining memberships for extending ALA’s activities and leadership 
in library improvement and extension. 

As reported in the July-August ALA Bulletin, Miss Batchelder and her secretary, Jeanne 
Welch, will serve as the executive office of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People on a half-time basis. The balance of their time is available for the membership 
promotion work as a result of their resignations from their half-time positions with the 
American Association of School Librarians. 

Miss Batchelder’s resignation followed AASL board action on July 8, 1951, releasing 
her on six months’ notice. The action, not reported at the July 10 AASL membership 
vate. was first made known in a letter to Miss Batchelder dated July 11 and delivered 
July 13. 

The ALA Executive Board, also meeting on July 8, authorized a two-year grant of 
$12,000 to the American Association of School Librarians, subject to the tenure protection 
of Miss Batchelder. Following notification of the contents of the letter received by Miss 
Batchelder on July 13, the Executive Board voted on July 14 to withhold funds for the 
grant until certain questions concerning the AASL board action could be clarified. The 
advice of the ALA Board on Personnel Administration was asked by the Executive Board 
on “whether or not good tenure practices have been violated by the AASL in the dismissal 
of the AASL’s Executive Secretary.” The ALA Executive Board has included this matter 
on the agenda of its October meeting, to be held in Chicago. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


HE ALA Constitution and By-Laws, with 
"Tl naiaieds voted for the first time at 
the 1951 Midwinter Meeting, appeared it 
the May 1951 ALA Bulletin. All eats. 
tional amendments must be approved twice 
by the ALA Council and ratified by the 
membership either by mail or at a me »mber- 
ship meeting of the Association. By-Laws 
ame »ndments are effective after one approv- 
ing vote by the Council and ratification by 
the me mbership. 


Constitution 
Amendments Approved and in Effect 


The following amendments, as published 
in the May 1951 ALA Bulletin, were ap- 
proved by the Council for the second time 
at the 195] Chicago Conference and were 
ratified by the membership at a general 
me mbership meeting on July 13, 1951: 

Article VI, Section 1(e), specifying that 
members of the Executive Board will also 
serve as voting members of the Council. 

Article VI, Section 1(f), removing mem- 
bers of the Executive Board from the list of 
people who may participate in Council dis- 
cussion without the right to vote. 

Article VII, Section 1(d), which states 
that a majority “of voting members” shall 
constitute a quorum of the Executive Board. 


Revised Amendments 


A number of amendments receiving first 
approval in Cleveland called for the elim- 
ination of the office of second vice president. 
Council reversed itself at the Chicago Con- 
ference and voted to retain the office. The 
following amendments therefore have the 
force of a first vote of the Council since the 
office of second vice president was retained 
and other changes were made. A second 
vote will be taken at the 1952 Midwinter 
Meeting and, if approved, amendments will 
then be submitted to the membership for 
ratification. 

Article VI, Sec. 2. Officers. The president, 
president-elect second vice president, and exec- 
utive secretary of the Association shall serve as 
officers of the Council. The executive secre- 
tary shall not have the right to vote and the 


9 


0 


presiding officer may vote only in case of a tie. 

Article VIII, Sec. 1. Officers. The officers 
of the Association shall be a president, a presi- 
dent-elect, who shall serve as first vice presi- 
dent, a second vice president, an executive sec- 
retary, and a treasurer. The president-elect, 
the second vice president, and the treasurer 
shall be elected at the annual conference of the 
Association, the president-elect and second vice 
president for a term of one year and the treas- 
urer for a term of four years beginning with the 
year 1952. The executive secretary shall be 
appointed by the Executive Board, and shall 
hold office at its ple asure. 

Article VIII, Sec. 2. Duties of Office rs. The 
president, president-elect, second vice presi- 
dent, executive secretary, and treasurer shall 
perform the duties pertaining to their respec- 
tive offices and such other duties as may be 
approved by the Executive Board. The presi- 
dent-elect shall serve the first year after elec- 
tion as first vice president, the second year as 
president, and the third year as ex president. 
The president, for the Executive Board, and the 
executive secretary, for the headquarters staff, 
shall report annually to the Council. The 
executive secretary shall be in charge of head- 
quarters and its personnel; he shall carry out 
the activities provided for in the budget and 
shall perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to his office. He shall submit a 
monthly report to the Executive Board. 


New Amendments 


Two amendments, made for purposes of 
clarification, were adopted for the first time 
by the Council at the 1951 ALA Conference. 
A second vote of the Council will be taken 
at the 1952 Midwinter Meeting. If ap- 
proved, the amendments must be ratified by 
the membership. 


Article Ill, Sec. 1. Me mbers. Any person, 
library or other institution interested in library 
work may become a member upon payment ot 
the dues provided for in the By-Laws. The 
Executive Board may suspend a member for 
cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Executive Board and may rein- 
state a member by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the Executive Board. 

Article VII, Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes 
by mail shall have the force of a vote, if con- 
ducted under the conditions specified in the 
By-Law s. 
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Amendments Disapproved 


Two amendments, first approved at the 
Cleveland ALA Conference in 1950, failed 
to receive a second and final vote of ap- 
proval by the Council. These amendments 
were published in the May 1951 ALA Bul- 
letin, page 170. 

Article VII, Sec. l(a). Executive Board. 
The proposed amendment to this section 
was first presented mainly to make provision 
for budget preparation and adoption. The 
amendment was not approved since the 
Council looked with favor upon an alterna- 
tive plan proposed by the Budget Com- 
mittee. According to this plan the Budget 
Committee would be expanded to include 
the Finance Committee. Serving as a com- 
mittee of the Council, this expanded com- 
mittee would have over-all control of the 


budget. A constitutional amendment to this 
effect will probably be offered at the 1952 
ALA Midwinter Meeting. 

Article VII, Sec. 1(b). This amendment 
was disapproved in order to retain wording 
“second vice president.” 


By-Laws 


Article VI, Sec. 4(a). An amendment 
to this article was approved by the Council 
and ratified by the membership on July 13. 
It now is in effect and reads as follows: 
“Only members of this Association may be 
members of a division, section, round table, 
or discussion group.” The only change was 
the omission of a reference to Section 1(c) 
of the article, which no longer is in effect 
because of earlier action of the Council and 
membership. 


Consumers Union Reports 


ALA COMMITTEE ON 


HE CURRENT attempt to ban Consumers 
T Union Reports from public libraries has 
been investigated by the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom of ALA. We find no evi- 
dence that the national organization of Better 
Business Bureaus has stigmatized Consumers 
Union with the subversive label. The re- 
sponsibility for such charges seems to rest 
with a few local representatives of Better 
Business Bureaus in certain cities. It is 
the opinion of our committee that removal 
of this periodical from library shelves be- 
cause a local Better Business Bureau calls 
it “a very subtle way of discrediting the 
American way of doing business,” is a 
violation of the Library Bill of Rights. 

Our committee’s recommendation to li- 
brarians is summarized by Hiller Wellman, 
Springfield, Mass: “Continue (to make 
Consumers Union Reports available) until 
evidence is produced to show that it is 
genuinely and seriously subversive.” 

Frederic Melcher of Publishers’ Weekly 
has made inquiries resulting in a letter from 
Mrs. Jean L. Whitehall of Consumers Union. 
Excernts from her letter explain the situa- 
tion this way: 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


We are not and never have been on the At- 
torney General's list of subversive organizations 
which presumably was arrived at on the basis 
of investigation rather than unsupported charges. 

It is true that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities listed Consumers Union as 
an organization which had in the past been 
accused by official agencies of being subversive. 
The latest such listing cited dates back to 1944. 
Furthermore, all of the citations apparently stem 
from the same source—the charges made in 1939 
by J. B. Matthews, chief investigator for the 
old Dies Committee. Mr. Matthews had pre- 
viously been vice-president of Consumers Re- 
search at the time of the strike there which 
gave rise to the formation of Consumers Union. 
His motives were, therefore, certainly open to 
question. 

While at that time the charges were scoffed 
at by commentators and editorial writers, they 
have reappeared again and again and in the 
present hysterical climate of opinion, they are 
again being used against us. Yet no one has 
ever pointed to anything we have published or 
any action of the organization which would 
support these charges. 

We are just as happy as we can be that you 
and people generally do not automatically ac- 
cept the validity of the charges of Communism 
or Communist orientation, particularly when 
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they are made against an organization with a 
public record such as ours. . . 


Mr. Melcher comments: 


My own opinion is that the American con- 
sumer has gained considerably by having some 
agencies evaluating claims of producers and that 
such evaluation is a very American, not an un- 
American, enterprise, and it should not be dis- 
couraged. It seems to me if libraries dropped 
this magazine that they would do disservice to 
their public, although the most interested 
public . . . will get the magazine direct. Book 
publishers’ output is criticized promptly and 
often adversely. Their methods of manufac- 
ture are commented on and why other products 
should not be able to stand a little reviewing 
is beyond a bookman’s comprehension. 


Marion E. Hawes considers the objective 
information in Consumers Union Reports 
widely useful. She reports that the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore indexes 
these reports and ‘that this library would 
surely resist pressure to remove the publica- 
tion from the library’s shelves. 

Mabel L. Conat, a new member of the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, says: 


On my own examination, I think that the 
Reports serve a good purpose, are factual and 
informative in their statements and should be 
retained in the libraries, at least for the pres- 
ent, judging from the material given in the 
Reports up to this time. 


John Hall Jacobs of the New Orleans 
Public Library wrote to the H. W. Wilson 
Company to inquire if they planne -d to dis- 
continue indexing Consumers Union Reports 
in the Readers’ ‘Guide. The Wilson Com- 
pany replied that all magazines included in 
their indexes are chosen by vote of the sub- 
scribers; none by the company. The next 
questionnaire or polling of subscribers is 
tentatively planned for early 1953. If Con- 
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sumers Union Reports has a high standing 
on this basis it will be retained; if its vote 
rating by librarians is low it will be dropped. 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
does not believe that any central agency of 
ALA should demand or urge all libraries to 
select and make available a specific publica- 
tion such as The Nation or Consumers 
Union Reports or The New York Times. 
Selection of library materials should be 
made locally to fit local needs. No part of 
ALA gives “permissive approval” for the 
inclusion in library collections of specific 
books, magazines or films. What we have 
consistently recommended is that all librar- 
ians should resist the pressures of those who 
want to prevent American citizens from 
being informed. 

The case against Consumers Union is, 
at best, tenuous and without evidence of 
subversion. We point out that it is charac- 
teristic of many such charges that the thing 
under attack is not communism but some- 
thing else distasteful to the attacker. We 
hope that no library will be intimidated by 
unproved charges against Consumers Union 
to the point whe ere it seems necessary to 
violate the Library Bill of Rights by ban- 
ning Consumers Union Reports. 


ALA COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM 

D. K. Berninghausen, Secretary 

William Dix 

Miriam Matthews 

Marion E. Hawes 

Frederic Melcher 

Carroll Moreland 

Mabel L. Conat 

Hiller Wellman 

Lachlan MacRae 

Ralph Hudson 

R. D. Rogers, Chairman 


NEW YORK ADDRESS OF AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT 
The New York office of the American Heritage Project, under the direction of the ALA, 


is located at 200 W. 57th St., New York City. 


Room 308. Mrs. Patricia Cory, materials 


specialist for the project, will work in the New York office. Other members of the project 
staff have offices at ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, III. 
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Living by the Book 


Marie C. CorriGAN 


HAVE enjoyed books almost as long as 
I can remember but it was as a college 
student that their special enchantment came 
home to me. I wrote a theme in an Irish 
setting, and the professor liked it, and sent 
it to the college magazine, at the same time 
suggesting that I read William Butler Yeats. 
The reading gave me much joy, and musical 
lines like 
The wind blows out of the gates of day, 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 
And the lonely of heart is withered away 
While the faeries dance in a place apart, 


exerted a charm over my mind and became 
precious to me. Yeats was only the opening 
of my personal door in books; I read on in 
the wonder and glory of Celtic romance and 
folklore. Like many another, I was fasci- 
nated by the story of Deirdre, heroine of 
an ancient legend, and spent months collect- 
ing this sorrow of story telling. 

Because of my faith in the magic of the 
book, I had the desire to beseane part of 
the book world, to do what little I could to 
pass along the power and the pleasure of 
reading. I found myself thinking in the 
spirit of Deirdre, “I too will set my face to 
the wind and throw my handful of seed on 
high.” 

I became a librarian, and have never been 
sorry, because the job continues to link 
learning and a richer living, as book leads 
to book in an ever-widening circle. It is 
a life that has room for the small things 
loved by Karel Capek . flowered cur- 
tains, apples baked in their jackets, the 
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smell of burning wood, and the big things 
loved by Gabriela Mistral . . . children, her 
profession of teaching, and her country, a 
larger land than Chile. Her ideal is to dis- 
regard boundaries and to fuse all into the 
heart-shaped beautiful land which is her 
America. 

My public library is in a big industrial 
city, which has worked out its own educa- 
tional, cultural and social welfare patterns. 
The city population is drawn from many 
countries. 

Over the entrance hall of the library, 
there is an illuminated globe that looks like 
a whirl of light spinning in space. Its map 
is after Leonardo da Vinci and is thought 
to be the first map indicating the American 
continent. A glance at the globe suggests 
dream and discovery, winds and ships, seas 
and distant lands. Most of all it calls up 
the America long foretold in myth and 
legend, and the courage and high purpose 
of those who came to the New World and 
made it a haven for seekers of democracy. 

The public library has been a part of 
the American dream of a better life for all. 
The library has existed for the people and 
has been interested in what the individual 
could be. This came to my attention in 
my first days in the library. I was speaking 
with a Hungarian- American professor, when 
an elderly woman with shawl-covered head 
passed, her week’s supply of recreational 
reading under her arm. The professor 
interrupted his thought and said with 
feeling, 


That she is welcome here is to me the beauty 
of the American public library. It is one of 
the reasons why I like America. In Europe in 
my time, she would not dare go in; the books 
were for the scholars. 


And it has come to my mind since, as I 
learned of the way books contributed to the 
success in life of Americans like Carnegie, 
Edison, Pupin, Jensen, Mary Antin, James 
Stephens, Jack London, Dreiser, ny rv 
Anderson and Richard Wright. A short 
while back, Carlos Bulosan, Philippine im- 
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migrant and writer, told us of the meaning 
of books for him, in his America Is in the 
Heart, 


I plunged into books, boring through 
the earth’s core, leveling all seas and oceans, 
swimming in the constellations. 

° a o 

I felt that I was at home with the young 
American writers . . . Reading them drove 
me back to the roots of American literature— 
to Walt Whitman and the tumult of his time. 
And . . . from his passionate dream of an 
America of equality for all races, a tremendous 
idea burned my consciousness. Would it be 
possible for an immigrant like me to become 
a part of the American dream? Would I be 
able to make a positive contribution toward 
the realization of this dream? 

I was enchanted . 


And so were many others who passed under 
the globe in se arch of writers who inter- 
preted or reaffirmed the American way of 
life—Jefferson and Cx Walt Whitman 
and Thomas Wolfe, S. V. Benét and Robert 
Sherwood, Car] a and Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie. 

Library books have played numerous roles 
in the lives of readers of all ages. They 
have given information, refreshment, con- 
solation, wisdom, and faith for living. To 
Robert Haven Schauffler, anthologist and 
writer, they were a grand adventure. As he 
tells it, 


I love the Cleveland libraries. What joyful 
hours I have spent with a book in either hand, 
and another locked between my knees, in the 
old Case stack. What thrills have been mine 
as I stood perched on one leg like a stork, half- 
way up a ladder, utterly oblivious of time and 
space, drinking in equal parts of Jules Verne 
and the dust of the Central Library 


Books have helped young and old to 
improve their skills on jobs, to solve thei 
problems, from building a boat to operating 
a diesel engine. Some are indebted to books 
for their particular knowledge of places and 
people. I am thinking now of a Spanish- 
American who made a success in the auto- 
motive industry. He left Spain at 15, hav- 
ing had little opportunity to know the 
history and culture of his nation. A proud 
man, he was embarrassed not to be able to 
answer questions about Spain, and was 
grateful to library books for giving him the 
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chance to know. He read not only Don 
Quixote but the romances of chivalry that 
drove Don Quixote mad. He read Spanish 
history, art and architecture, and _ praises 
books for the notch they made in his life. 

Different people turned to various types 
of books for recreation. Some read to re- 
member, and others to forget. There were 
those who read out of loneliness or to make 
holidays pleasant. A gentleman whose 
home was a rooming house, had a good time 
over Christmas with Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk. He said he had no visitors that 
day, but that someone down the hall had 
left a bag of cookies at his door, and he had 
good reading.. And I remember a wispy 
woman who had fallen upon hard times. 
She enjoyed the poetry of Rupert Brooke, 
and liked to dwell upon the things he found 
pleasurable . . . wet roofs beneath the lamp- 
light, the blue smoke of wood, the cool 
kindliness of sheets, white plates and cups, 
ringed with blue lines. As she explained, 
she too had a china tea set, and though 
living alone, always took care to have her 
tea nicely. Through the years I have heard 
countless tributes to the fellowship of books, 
but none more appealing than that from an 
elderly Negro woman who enjoyed The 
Yearling, because it was “company-keepin’.” 

Books brought to many, a sense of ful- 
filment. The noblest example of this which 
I experienced was when reading Easter 
re to a group of adult Negro blind in 

i. branch library. This group of 20 to 25 
met regularly to talk about books and maga- 
zine articles read in braille or heard ¢ 
talking book machines. Their enthusiasm 
for books like Rourke’s Audubon, and Skin- 
ner’s Our Hearts Were Young and Gay was 
inspiring. 

Countless individuals became something 
through reading, like the reader stirred to 
a spiritual experience by Saint Exupéry’s 
luminous Flight to Arras, and the boy who 
grew up in a congested area of river barges, 
railroads, and steel mills to become an 
artist. He went up the hill eve ‘ryday to the 
branch librarv and on Saturdays attended 
free classes at the Art School. He liked 
biography especially Heads and Tales, 
by Malvina Hoffman, end i Alone, by Richard 
Byrd. Biography taught him that life was 
not easy for any of us, that all faced diff- 
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culties, and needed to have faith and confi- 
dence in themselves, to believe and to work 
for success. Watching the valley, the young 
man saw that the steel show was gorgeous 
especially at night, and that even smoke 
glowed with color if you looked closely. 

There was the reader who had broad 
sympathy and love for people, who became 
a poet and teacher of retarded children. 
Her volume published last year was chosen 
as one of the Fifty Books of the Year by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. Her 
childhood ambition was to read all the 
books in the neighborhood library, and it 
was a children’s librarian who introduced 
her to the poetry of Amy Lowe ll, and stimu- 
lated her awareness of the w: ay she wanted 
to go. 

There was the Viennese professor who 
from his first coming to America read in- 
tensively in American literature, making 
a fresh discovery of the land and its people. 
He spoke glowingly of Thomas Jefferson, and 
his visit to Monticello was a rare treat. He 
went to the graves of Hawthorne and Emer- 
son in thanksgiving for their spiritual herit- 
age.-A popular lecturer, he influences listen- 
ers toward the good life. His advice to 
people is to become one me the beauty 
that exists in the world, to harmonize the 
difference between reality said dream. 

Another reader who had a close associa- 
tion with books, became a newspaper editor 
and collector of fugitive theatrical material. 
This gentleman is always in the forefront 
of civic cultural projects. When a statue 
of Lincoln was proposed for a city park, he 
said that the slope of land around should 
be planted with lilacs, out of reverence to 
Whitman’s Lincoln lyric [beginning with 
the line] “When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloomed.” He had the one world idea for 
years, and believing that gardens like music 
could be understood by all, suggested a 
series of Cultural Gardens in the park, which 
were planted 25 years ago, in honor of the 
nationality groups that developed the city. 


A variety of people turned to books for 
reasons of their own, and reading helped 
them to realize their dreams. The old hope 
of America was for a better life for all her 
citizens. The new destiny seems to be the 
sharing of this ideal with the world. Read- 
ers are turning to books in an effort to learn 
more about their neighbors. They are read- 
ing Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country, and 
The Wall, by John Hersey. From these and 
other books they are reminded that people 
are essentially the same everywhere, that 
they all love their families, home, liberty. 
They all have loves and fears, hopes and 
dis: :ppointme nts, joys and sorrows. 

Men and women are reading for the 
peace of the world and peace, to be per- 
manent, is not a matter of parchment but 
must be in the heart and mind. When 
Solomon, wisest and most magnificent of the 
kings of Israel was asked by God what he 
should give him, Solomon chose an under- 
standing heart. And the philosopher in 
Stephens’ The Crock of Gold said, 


I have learned . . . that the head does not 
hear anything until the heart has listened, and 
that what the heart knows to-day the head will 
understand tomorrow. 


Looking again at the globe of light in the 
entrance way, its direction pointer is up- 
ward and outward. It stands for new 
heights and the extension of frontiers. 
Books cannot do everything, but they can 
promote the realization of the fundamental 
unity of mankind. The miracle of the book 
is never ended. With roots firmly planted 
and faith in past achievement, there is every 
reason to hope that the full democratic des- 
tiny of America may be fulfilled, and that 
Walt Whitman may prove to be prophet as 
well as poet when he saluted the 


Beautiful world of new superber 
birth that rises to my eyes, 

Like a limitless golden cloud 
filling the western sky. 
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Ancestral Voices Prophesying 


Joun A, Witson 


HE American Library Association has 
Te issed its three-score years and ten and 
“by reason of strength” is going on into 
that vigor of manhood which was the por- 
tion of the Biblical patriarchs. Any insti- 
tution which is proud of an achievement 
of years will agree that man faces the 
future full of a consciousness of his past, 
that we consider what we may do out of 
the knowledge of what we have done, and 
that we are constantly searching for lasting 
values to help us in the present and in 
the future. 

Sometimes it seems as though we Ameri- 
cans were more concerned with replace- 
ment than with retention, were interested 
chiefly in discarding the old for the new. 
It may be significant that a British motor 
car company has enjoyed the proud boast: 
“No Rolls Royce has ever worn out,” where- 
as American advertising emphasizes the 
constant turning in of last year’s automobile 
for next year's model. Keeping up with 
the Joneses is a feverish concern of our 
land, and yet in many respects we are the 
most stable of countries, the most watchful 
of inherited tradition. Socialism is making 
more abrupt changes in Europe, Asia and 
Latin America than in the United States. 
Further, some of us hope that there may be 
a wisdom inherited from the past which 
will help us in our difficult present and 
future. The appeal of the Great Books 
courses for adults is the argument that the 
men of old were wise, that they considered 
the troublesome aspects of life in general 
and universal terms, and that their broad 
conclusions may give us direction in meet- 
ing our own specific problems. 

The ancient peoples also were very re- 
spectful about inherited wisdom in_ its 
guidance of the present. Let me draw 
upon my own field of study, ancient Egypt. 
This was a culture which sought, above all, 
eternity, the ¢ conquest of death. and un- 
changing status in the great gifts inherited 
from the ancestors. For the improvement 
of the schoolboy, literary classics were 
copied for 700 years. The wisemen of the 


Pyramid Age were worshipped for 2500 
years. It was argued that medical prescrip- 
tions were valuable. not because they were 
the product of the most recent discoveries, 
but because they were many centuries old. 

In this search for eternal values, some 
of the Egyptians came to believe that the 
only immortality lay in the written word, 
In a document of about 1300 B.C., it was 
argued that an elaborate physical and eco- 
nomic preparation for eternity, including the 
building of stone pyramids and the leaving 
of endowments for the maintenance of such 
monuments, was not so lasting a memorial 
as the writing of a book of wisdom. 

As for those learned scribes from the times 
following the gods . . . , their names have be- 
come eternal, (even though) they are gone, they 
completed their lives, and all their relatives are 
forgotten. They made themselves no metal 
pyramids, with iron tombstones. They were 
not able to leave heirs in children (who might) 
repeat their names, but they did make heirs 
for themselves in writings and in the books of 
wisdom which they composed. . A man may 
have perished, his body come to dust, and all 
his relatives disappeared, but it is writing that 
makes him remembered in the mouth of a 
reader. A book is more effective than the 
house of an architect or tombs in the cemetery. 
It is better than a well-founded castle or a 
memorial in a temple. To these learned 
men (of old) . _ the children of others have 
been given as hei irs, as though they were their 
own children. Though they are gone and 
their names are forgotten , it is writing that 
makes them remembered.” 


This respect for the book as an ance astral 
voice of prophecy was characteristic of 
ancient times. I am using the word ‘ ‘proph- 
ecy” in its original sense of speaking on 
behalf of the gods, rather than in the de- 
rived sense of foretelling the future. Per- 
haps the most successful exposition of the 

value of books for the advancement of learn- 


1 Pritchard, James B., ed. Ancient Near Eastern Texts Re- 
lating to the Old Testament, Princeton, N.J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, p.431f. This quotation is a free transla 
tion of Dr. Wilson’s literal translation for the volume 
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ing came in the original libraries of 
Alexandria around 300 B.C. The concep- 
tion of Ptolemy I was a brilliant one: The 
libraries were not mere depositories for 
books as sacred relics, but were the labora- 
tories by which scholars might advance 
learning. The books were not maintained 
in inviolable sanctity, but were cut up into 
the pertinent sections by the process of 
cataloging. The libraries were functionally 
related to learned academies, so_ that 
scholars might use the inherited wisdom 
as the raw material toward new wisdom. 
Such intelligent organization made Alex- 
andria the exciting intellectual capital of 
the world; it gave promise of an evolu- 
tionary advance of learning for increasing 
good through the centuries to come. 

And yet the learned world of Alexandria, 
centering around the libraries, ultimately 
became a futility and a mockery of its first 
promise. It was not a final destruction by 
fire at the hands of the Arab conquerors 
in the seventh century A.D. that brought to 
an end the libraries of Alexandria, but 
rather the slow drying-up of pedantry. If 
the victorious Moslems destroyed anything, 
it was a mere hollow shell. 

The causes of such dry rot are too com- 
plex for brief statement here, but the 
dramatization of the process may be seen 
in the fury of the mean little theological 
arguments which excited Alexandria in the 
early Christian centuries. It has been said 
that the Christian church was split in a 
furious debate over the smallest Greek 
letter, the iota, in arguing whether the 
divine nature of Christ was homodusian or 
homoiousian, of the same substance or of 
like substance. Such a statement is an 
exaggeration, but it does bring home the 
sad contrast between the boldly adventur- 
ing mind of the earlier Alexandrian scholars 
and the pettifogging mind of their succes- 
sors. When the libraries of Alexandria 
dried up and the treasures of the human 
mind were blown away by the hot winds 
of metaphysical argument, there was im- 
mense intellectual and spiritual loss in 
human history. 

On the basis of this one example, it 
might seem that it is futile to listen for the 
ancestral voices. It might seem that it is 
bad economy to accumulate ancient wis- 


dom for future reference, because a brief 
period of human folly may dissipate the 
entire accumulation. Perhaps, in any case, 
we must learn by our own experience and 
cannot learn much from the experience of 
others. What does an ancient historian 
think about the ability of one age or one 
culture to make a useful legacy to another? 
Are we spiritual heirs of the past, or is each 
age its own creator? Can we hear the 
prophecy of ancestral voices? 

Now it is easy to point out the persistence 
of form and structure. Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia had libraries, librarians, cata- 
logers, and even bookplates. In the word 
“library” remains the Latin word liber 
“bark,” as a writing material. In the word 
“bibliography” remains the Greek word 
biblos “papyrus,” and this, in turn, is de- 
rived from the name of the Phoenician city 
Byblos. We may even trace many of the 
letters of our alphabet back to ancient 
hieroglyphs and argue that the alpha was 
originally the picture of the head of an ox, 
Semitic alif, and the beta was originally 
the ground plan of a house, Semitic beth. 
It is not necessary for each age to invent 
anew writing, writing materials, books, and 
the use of books. 

However, I am not interested in the 
means and materials by which culture is 
expressed. I am interested in the culture 
itself. Medieval monks and modern ma- 
teri.lists may both write in the same way 
and yet be poles apart in attitudes and 
conclusions. My fundamental question is: 
How far do we inherit, and how far do we 
work out for ourselves our attitudes and 
beliefs about ourselves, about ourselves in 
relation to society and government, about 
ourselves in relation to nature and God? 
Is there constant evolutionary progress in 
theology, philosophy, esthetics, and science, 
each age building more lofty structures 
upon its inheritance from the past? Or 
does each successive age brush aside the 
ruin of its predecessor and build anew in 
conformance to radically new conditions? 

Every scholar will give his own answer 
to such a question. At one extreme, some 
will stress the cumulative advances in 
human history, arguing that the Greeks 
added to what they had received from the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, and that we 
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have added to what we received from the 
Greeks and Romans. At the other extreme, 
some will stress the discontinuity of indi- 
vidual cultures, arguing that every culture 
is a closed cycle of lonely experience. May 
[I give my own intermediate attitude out 
of observations on ancient history? 

Greek civilization came after Egyptian 
in time, and the Greeks expressed their 
admiration for their predecessor. If we 
accept this gratitude at its face value, we 
might say that the Greeks were the heirs 
of the Egyptians in art, technology, science, 
philosophy, ethics, and religion. Yet the 
two cultures were very different. We 
moderns feel much more at home in study- 
ing the Greeks than in studying the Egyp- 
tians. Is the difference a matter of degree 
or of kind? 

It would take too long to analyze all the 
factors common to the two cultures. We 
might confine ourselves to two representa- 
tives of the whole: architecture and science. 

The three Greek orders of columns, 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, derive di- 
rectly from Egyptian prototypes. Egypt 
was a country poor in timbers, and the 
primitive supporting column was a bundle 
of reeds tied at top and bottom and smeared 
with mud for rigidity, with the flowers of 
the reeds forming a tufted top. When 
columns were constructed in stone, the 
Egyptians retained the reed prototype and 
rendered the tufted top as a stylized floral 
capital. One can see these floral capitals 
moving from Egypt into Phoenicia and the 
rest of the Near East and then into the 
Greek world. It is a very simple matter 
to establish cultural continuity in the 
columns essential to Egyptian and Greek 
architecture. 

Yet the Greek temple was a very differ- 
ent structure from the Egyptian in its essen- 
tials. There is no continuity in spiritual 
expression between the typical Egyptian 
temple, with its massive pylons and con- 
tinuous wall surfaces, and the typical Greek 
temple, with its soaring pediments and 


open colonnades. The same columns ap- 
pear in each, but each was suited to a 
different environment. The Egyptian 


pylons and flat wall surfaces fit the desert 
cliffs along the Nile, just as the lifting 
pediments and colonnades fit the wooded 
hills of Greece. Egyptian architecture be- 


longed to the two-dimensional art of that 
culture, just as Greek architecture intro. 
duced the third dimension which that peo- 
ple had discovered in art. 

Now there is a difference even more 
fundamental between the massive Egyptian 
architecture and the delicate Greek archi- 
tecture. The basic purpose of Egyptian 
structures in stone was to defy time, to 
deny change and decay, and to capture 
eternity. The Greeks were interested in 
today rather than eternity; they wished to 
capture the highest hopes and aspirations 
of which each generation was capable. In- 
herited forms of columns might serve their 
purpose, but the expression of the purpose 
in their temples was new and made a sharp 
break with the past. The great pyramids, 
which express a triumphant disdain of time, 
are a magnificent expression of Egyptian 
psychology. They would be disturbingly 
outlandish in Greece or the United States. 

Greek scientists have told us that they 
went to Egypt to study and that they prof- 
ited by such study. Twenty-five centuries 
of civilized life had developed a creditable 
science in Egypt. The mathematicians used 
a cumbersome system of notation, without 
any zero and without any complex frac- 
tions. Sixteen signs were required to write 
the figure 1951; three separate fractions 
were required to make up the fraction nine- 
tenths. Yet ancient Egypt worked out a 
365-day calendar centuries before it was 
used elsewhere, and the construction of the 
Great Pyramid is a marvel of engineering 
precision. For the calculation of the 
volume of a cylinder, the Egyptians had 
a rule-of-thumb process which came within 
two-hundredths of a per cent of the value of 
=(3.160)—without their being interested in 
any such abstract relation as 7. Such 
arithmetic was quite adequate to the de- 
mands of surveying fields, building large 
structures, or working out taxation rates. 
And this arithmetic, with its cumbersome 
notation, was taken over by the Greeks for 
their own purposes. 

Similarly, the Egyptians had knowledge 
and skill in the fields of anatomy and 
surgery—fields of practical application—but 
held chiefly to simple folk medicines and to 
magic in the field of internal medicine. 
They recognized the focal importance of the 
heart within the human body, as a feeder of 
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life-sustaining fluid for the whole system. 
It is significant that they came within easy 
distance of discovering the circulation of the 
blood through the body and back to the 
heart again and yet failed to make that 
discovery, for they had good eyes and prac- 
tical sense but would not look deep into the 
rocesses of nature, for such mysteries be- 
longed to the world of the gods and not 
of men. 

The Greeks started their science on the 
basis of an inheritance from the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians. An amusing little 
instance lies in an Egyptian term for head- 
ache, ges-tep or “half-head.” This went 
literally into Greek as hémikrania “half- 
head,” and is the origin of our word “mi- 
graine” or “the megrims.” Yes, the Greeks 
accepted | gratefully from their predecessors, 
but Greek science went far bevond ancient 
oriental science, because the Greeks added 
a third dimension to science, as they had to 
art and architecture. They dared to look 
below the surface phenomena and to seek 
causes and chains of cause and effect; they 
dared to abstract and make generalizations 
from which could be derived particulars. 

The world of the Egyptians or the Baby- 
lonians had been ousiea by the gods as it 
should be, with that perfection and com- 
pleteness which is possible to gods, so that 
man never tried to go forward to something 
new; he only tried to go back again to some- 
thing old and revealed by the gods at the 
creation. Furthermore, the world of the 
Egyptians was drenched with the presence 
of gods or spirits, who might at any time 
intervene benevolently or mi ilevolently to 
change man’s purposes. No one can think 
scientifically or rationally when he lives in 
a world of myths, where a miracle from 
the gods is an imminent possibility. When 
the Greeks divorced the phenomenal world 
from the ever present activity of the gods, 
they performed the Promethean miracle of 
letting man look into nature and figure 
things out for himself. The arithmetical 
forms or the medical terms might be the 
same, but the attitude of the mind was 
revolution: wily different. 

Let us leave the possible relations be- 
tween the Egyptians and the Greeks for 
another area of great — il importance, 
the relations between the Egyptians and 
the Hebrews. We are gratefully conscious 


of our own modern religious ties to Judaism; 
the Old Testament story belongs to us, and 
the prophets of Israel still speak to our 
consciences. Did the Hebrews “invent” a 
religion which we have modified in detail 
but retain in general? I do not propose 
to go into that question of the inheritance 
from Moses through all the succeeding cen- 
turies down to our day, but shall confine 
myself to my own specialty and ask 
whether the religion of the Children of 
Israel was itself inherited from predecessors. 
What about the alleged first monotheism in 
world history conceived in Egypt? 

We read that around 1375 B.C. the 
pharaoh named Akh-en-Aton made a vigor- 
ous attempt to abolish the Egyptian 
pantheon of many gods, intrenched in age- 
long authority and vested power, and to 
establish a single god, the life-giving force 
of the sun. We read that under the new, 
out-reaching psychology of political empire 
and its attempt to integrate different people, 
this king conceived the idea of a single, 
universal god whom all men might worship 
wherever “they might be. We read that 
Akh-en-Aton ‘vigorously attacked the old 
polytheism in order to establish the divine 
rule of one god, life-giving and life-sustain- 
ing. We read that this discovery of a 
single god anticipated the age of Moses by 
at least a century and therefore anticipate d 
any Hebrew consideration of monotheism 
by a clear span of time. If Moses learned 
“all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” did he 
then learn monotheism from Egypt and 
thus hand it down toward us? 

This is an extremely involved problem, 
and it would take more time to argue out 
the case than I can give here. In part it 
involves a definition of monotheism: What 
is monotheism, and will a strict text-book 
definition fit the religious situation under 
the pharaoh Akh-en-Aton? I do not believe 
that it will, and I do not believe that the 
history of Akh-en-Aton’s time shows a care- 
ful restriction of belief to a single god, to 
the exclusion of all others. For example, 
Akh-en-Aton himself conducted a virulent 
persecution of the old gods, suggesting that 
they were hostile forces which he hoped to 
nullify, in order to win a victory for the 
one god to whom he gave loyalty. That 
means a belief in one good god, rather than 
a belief in one god alone. 
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Secondly, one has to understand the 
language in which the fervent worshipper 
addresses his god. The fact that Akh-en- 
Aton called his new deity “thou sole god” 
must be understood as the continuation of 
an old form of invocation, coming down 
through pi ast centuries of polytheism and 
meaning on sole god of my present 
adoration” “thou sole god who will help 
me in my aan" It hed never meant in 
previous ‘ages “thou sole god who exists”— 
similar to the Moslem “There is no God but 
God”—and there is no reason to believe 
that Akh-en-Aton changed its old meaning. 
In that case we are dealing with what is 
called henotheism, the devotion to a single 
god even though the existence of others 
might be conce ded, rather than with mono- 
theism, the belief that only one god exists. 

All the evidence shows that ouby Akh-en- 
Aton and his immediate family worshipped 
this new god, whereas all of the king’s 
followers worshippe od the king as a god. 
We have their prayers addressed to "the 
king and not to the king’s god; we have 
scenes showing them bowing down to the 
king and not to the king’s god. He may have 
halted their public worship of the old gods, 
Amon and Osiris and Ptah and Sekhmet, 
but he did not halt their worship of himself, 
and apparently he never ordered them to 
address their prayers to his own new god. 
Thus the new faith gained no roots below 
the level of the king. After this particular 
pharaoh died and later generations pro- 
scribed him as a heretic, the whole doctrine 
collapsed and there was a thoroughgoing 
return to the traditional polytheism. Since 
the power of such a faith to transmit to 
others was abruptly and officially cut off, I 
can see no mechanism whereby the so-called 
monotheism of Akh-en-Aton led to the 
monotheism of the Children of Israel. 

There is a final observation on this alleged 
transmission of monotheism from the Egyp- 
tians to the Hebrews, and this is essential to 
my general thesis. The cultural difference 
between the highly sophisticated Egyptian 
palace and the Israelite tabernacle in the 
wilderness presents a tremendous _ barrier 
against the transmission of a religious con- 
cept. The Egyptian god was a visible force 
of nature, the sun disk in the sky, wor- 
shipped in a rather elaborate philosophy 


about the creation and maintenance of all 
living things. The God of the Hebrews was 
an unseen force of authority and discipline, 
a concept coming out of the rigorous life 
of the desert. The one faith was character- 
istic of the teeming, civilized life along the 
margins of the Nile, the other characteristic 
of the simple but tightly organized life of 
the desert. The Biblical tradition that Moses 
fled from Egypt and came to know his God 
in a burning bush in the wilderness is com- 
pletely true. There could be no continuous 
understanding of the nature of god running 
from the Egyptians to the Hebrews of that 
day. Again we have some superficial simi- 
larity of form but difference of essence. 

We could examine other currents of atti- 
tudes, thoughts, and beliefs. We could dis- 
cuss art, the writing of history, government, 
or social justice. 1 believe that our result 
would be the same. Everywhere we should 
see remarkable similarities in individual 
forms but basic differences in the applica- 
tion of those forms. A sphinx may be a 
sphinx, but the Egyptian sphinx was not the 
Greek sphinx. The hymn to an Egyptian 
god may be so strikingly parallel in thought 
and structure to one of the Hebrew Psalms 
that cultural transmission seems inevitable, 
but no Egyptian god was like the Hebrew 
God and no worshipper in one country 
could serve his god the same way as in the 
other country. If we look with astonishment 
at the continuity of form and structure from 
one culture to another, we have to concede 
that no essentials were transmitted, that the 
most significant spiritual and _ intellectual 
expressions of human history were individ- 
ually discovered by individual cultures. 
It would seem that the more important 
things of life are known by experience 
rather than inheritance. 

In trying to understand the transmission 
of influence from the Egyptians to the 

Greeks or from the Egyptians to the 
Hebrews, we have to remember the relative 
ages of the cultures. Ancient Egypt reached 
her great creative heights in the Pyramid 
Age, before 2500 B.C. She had spurts of 
recreative power later, but she had shaped 
her culture so distinctively and maintained 
the structure of her culture so firmly that she 
could not change radically when the world 
became tighter knit and more demanding. 
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The Egyptian system formed a sacred so- 
ciety emphasizing immortality. When the 
rest of the world began to change more to 
a secular society which emphasized man’s 
little life rather than eternity, Egypt was 
unable to make the major alterations. From 
about 1200 B.C. on, she walled herself in 
with a rigid devotion to the form and ritual 
of her past and set a ban on any critical 
speculation or any creative change. She 
became archeological in blind worship of a 
glorious past, which she herself no longer 
understood. 

On the other hand, the Greeks and the 
Hebrews came to their powers relatively 
late and after Egypt had already closed her- 
self into a hard shell. By the time that the 
Hebrews were conscious of themselves as a 
distinct people, chosen by their God for 
leadership, by the time that the Greeks 
were approaching their Golden Age, Egypt 
was already a hard fossil, striking in appear- 
ance, but devoid of life blood. If she had had 
creative powers in art and architecture, she 
had long since lost them and devoted herself 
to slavish copying only. If she had once 
been capable of some scientific thinking, 
she had long since settled down to accept 
only those concepts which came down to 
her with the authority of long antiquity. If 
she had once dreamed of social justice and 
the free will of the individual, she now 
emphasized blind obedience and fatalistic 
discipline for society. If she had once ap- 
proached the concept of a single, fatherly 
god, she was now lost in a mechanical ritual 
in the service of many gods and in muddy 
mysticism. She had become the worst pos- 
sible teacher for young and eager Greeks 
and Hebrews. , 

Now those young and eager new cultures 
were conscious of ‘thei sir mounting strength 
and were thirsting for means by which they 
might express that strength. They took what 
they could from that proud old fossil, Eg gypt. 
They took empty form: the two dimen- 
sional art, the striding statue, the sphinx, 
the columns with floral capitals, arithmetical 
notations, medical observations, proverbs, 
and myths; and they used these forms to 
express cultural concepts which were radi- 
cally different from the concepts of the 
Egyptians. The surface similarities are 
striking; the essential differences are equally 


striking. The youngsters were wearing the 
old man’s hand-me-down clothes, but the 
active youngsters did not and could not 
understand the old man, because he was 
lost in dreams of his powerful youth and 
could no longer understand or explain him- 
self, 

I think that we may see this persistence of 
form but divergence of essential identity in 
later history also. 

Earlier I expressed my belief that. the 
conquering Moslems did not end the proud 
intellectual life of Alexandria by burning 
down the libraries in that city. Indeed, our 
modern relation to the Moslems is one of 
debt rather than resentment, for Arabs and 
Persians succeeded in keeping alive the 
wisdom of the ancient orientals and of the 
Greeks when Europe was plunged into the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. Moslem schol- 
ars translated and copied Greek classics of 
science and philosophy and thus rescued 
them from destruction when intellectual life 
in Europe was arrested. When finally the 
first stirring of the Renaissance came to 
Europe, with a demand for forms of expres- 
sion, such forms were available through the 
enlightened interest of the Moslems. It is 
significant that the chief impact of the 
philosophy of Aristotle upon medieval 
Europe came through the writings of the 
Arab commentator Ibn-Roshd, better known 
to the West as Averroes. The surmounting 
of cultural barriers may be seen in the fact 
that the works of a Greek philosopher were 
transmitted by an Arab commentator, who 
knew no Greek, to Europeans, who knew 
no Arabic, through the media of Hebrew 
and Latin. 

This is surely a striking example of the 
transmission of value across ages of collapse 
and barbarism. It shows that there was 
something universal in Aristotle which 
could not be lost as long as there were men 
who could think in broad general terms. 
And yet I think that two factors were still 
present and fundamental in that long trans- 
mission: first, that there was rediscovery 
after neglect, so that the philosophy of Aris- 
totle was newly effective only after a break; 
and second, that the Arab Averroes and his 
later Christian users—such as Roger Bacon 
and Thomas Aquinas—were interested only 
in those facets of Aristotle and those inter- 
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pretations of Aristotle which applied to their 
own ages and conditions. There was renais- 
sance, yes, sO that the family line was car- 
ried on, but much more there were three 
generations, and the grandson was different 
from his father and from his grandfather. 
He had first to learn from his own experi- 
ences before the experiences of his father 
and grandfather had any real meaning to 
him, and that meaning could only be real 
in terms of his own experiences. 

Perhaps we can understand this trouble- 
some paradox of cultural continuity and 
cultural discontinuity in our own American 
scene. In terms of world history, we Ameri- 
cans form an extension of western European 
culture and are heirs of the Renaissance and 
Reformation. The visible forms of our life 
are those of the Europeans. — In our social, 
political, and economic forms, in our religion 
and science, in our homes and clothing and 
ways of life, Americans and western Euro- 
peans form a distinct culture in world 
history. However, there is an important 
psychologic: il disjunction between us and 
the Europeans, cutting deep underneath the 
surface similarity. T he essential psychology 
of our country arose out of the search for 
a new life in separation from Europe. 

Those who colonized this continent left 
Europe in a definite severing of longstanding 
ties: either in protest against political-social- 
economic privation or in search of new op 
portunities. Then later the United States 
was set up in revolt against the European 
system and was able to maintain its suspi- 
cious isolation from that system for an im- 
portant century and ; 1 half. Today, in po- 
litical and economic ieiaue we have been 
drawn back into partnership with that sys- 
tem, and our long tradition of separation 
makes us poorly equipped to understand 
that system in its psychologic: il stability and 
psychologic al strains. Again one may see 
visible surface identity of forms and_prac- 
tices but essential difference of attitudes and 
beliefs. Cultural transmission from people 
to people must be a superficial matter, and 
in the really fundamental elements of heart 
and mind each people is shaped in terms of 
its own setting and experiences. 

However, I do not think that we have 
examined the whole story. There may be 
more to the influence of one culture upon 


another than we have seen in examining 
the surface forms, which were inherited. 
and the essential spirit, which was not. Let 
us go back to the nee of the Egyp- 
tians, the Hebrews, and the Greeks. 

Although I have diminished the effective 
communication between peoples by insisting 
that the really important factors in human 
life are the product of experience rather 
than inheritance, I must face a fact which 
is disturbing to my argument: The Hebrews 
and the Greeks themselves set a high value 
on Egyptian culture. The Hebrews were 
somewhat distrustful of and oe 
tempted by the sophistic ation of Egypt, 
that land of the “flesh-pots” and land of 
“all the wise men” of Pharaoh. The great 
cohesive factor of Hebrew group life was 
the fact that their God had delivered them 
from so mighty a master. Only a very great 
god could outwit and outmaneuver a nation 
as skilled as Egypt. The Greeks stated 
rather simply that they had learned a great 
deal from Egypt and that this had given 
them their real start in independent cultural 
life. Were they wrong? Do we 2500 years 
later know better than they did in their own 
day? 

Certainly they must have had good 
reasons for giving Egypt such credit. We 
cannot brush aside their testimony. By a 
curious paradox of history, they looked at 
Egypt in her old age and saw something 
vast and mysteriously majestic, without 
knowing that they saw only senility, where- 
as we may see Egypt in her whole life 
history and may understand that she had 
become only the empty shell of her former 
glory at the time when the Greeks and the 
Hebrews knew her. She was a_ colossus 
shape d ji n remote ages, now draine “d of life 
blood, but still wearing the sphinx’s smile 
in the memory of a mighty youth. It was 
impossible to visit the land of the Nile with- 
out re spectful awe before the vast pyramids 
and massive temples. Egypt had built for 
eternity, and her young neighbors felt that 
she was an eternal power. And the con- 
temporary Egyptians, who had forgotten 
how to create and wield spiritual power, 
impressively went through the motions of a 
ritual 2000 years old, giving the illusion 
that their present had inherited something 
tremendous, which rétained a mysterious 
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force. Young and impressionable peoples, 
who had not yet worked out their cultures 
but who were conscious of growing powers, 
would easily be persuaded that the Egyptian 
colossus was still alive and mi tke their 
solemn acknowledgements. 

In that way the influence of Egypt could 
have been a ‘vital factor in the shaping of 
the younger cultures. Youth is conscious of 
growing powers but is uncertain that the 
powers will bring full success. Youth needs 
the example of some other success. Without 
actually contributing a single significant 
facet of culture, Egypt, with its sense of a 
vast and vague achievement, may well have 
stimulated the Hebrews and the Greeks to 
new ambitions and new efforts. It was 


obvious that ancient Egypt had been really 
important, had built a great culture, and 
had enjoyed great triumphs. She might be 
respected in her own terms of aged dignity, 
as one respects a grandfather who sits in- 
imperial 
grandfather is no 


active but full of benign and 
presence. Perhaps the 
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teacher of anything specific, but we feel that 
we also may achieve greatly, as we assume 
that he achieved greatly. 

Each age builds its own structure to suit 
the terms and conditions of its day. Forti- 
fied castles give way to gabled houses, which 
give way to towering apartment houses. 
For these we do not have to invent bricks 
or arches or casement windows or heating 
conduits. We take the individual elements 
of structure from our predecessors, even 
though we use them in a new design for 
our new purposes. And yet the idea of 
worthy dwelling places is strong and in- 
fluential and may incite us to emulate and 
to surpass our ancestors in building our 
homes. No people is the same as its prede- 
cessor, but no people is detached from its 
predecessor. There is always some overl: ap, 
with the possibility of building more satis- 
factorily for the future. 

It is the common 
dream which links us as heirs to our an- 
cestors. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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ae a IBRARIANS are discovering that TOPICAL arrangement is ideal 
for junior reference needs. Its merits are neatly summarized by 
sain) President William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University 
in a single sentence 
“THINGS THAT BELONG TOGETHER ARE TREATED TOGETHER” 
© Facts and Ideas are deftly correlated in reading units, introduced 
10} with outlines or guides for systematic study. 
Reading Units are logically arranged in TOPICAL UNITS, under 
subject or curriculum headings, i.e... COMMUNICA LION, in Vol. 
10. 


NyUntal Subjects (TOPICS) are sensibly brought together in the same volume, 


SCIENCE i.e., APPLIED SCIENCE, Vol. 10. 
® Volumes on the same subject are consecutively numbered, ie., 
SCIENCE, volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
ETE UL Eminent psychologist says, “FACTS ARE LOGICAL LY ORGANIZED AND RELATED TO 
EACH OTHER IN A WAY THAT APPEALS TO YOUNG ALERT MINDS,” Prof. Harvey 
Ps 
Seihbiiel Zorbaugh, New York University. 


PE 15 Volumes—12,357 Pictures—23,813 Subjects—58,016 Index References— 
i 8,600 Pages—160 Full Page Maps. 


PG Eat 
oe ON SPINE OF EACH VOLUME 


LIBRARY 

wea? | FREE Send today for FREE booklet “Facts and Figures’’ and money saving offer to 
libraries. Address: National School and Library Div., The Richards Co., Inc., 2 W. 
“5th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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What About Bans On 


Direct Selling to Homes? 







A STATEMENT ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS JULY 13, 1951 












The American Library Association recognizes the constructive intent of ordinances 
passed in some communities which prohibit selling directly to homes without specific 


invitation or request from the householder. 


The Association is deeply concerned, however, over the effects of such ordinances which 
deprive communities of educational benefits in the form of books, magazines, encyclo- 
pedias, and other materials for reference and study. In a democracy it is important 
that public opinion be informed and that a high educational level among all the people 
be maintained. It is unfortunate, therefore, that in attempting to correct certain evils 
blanket restrictions are imposed which work contrary to some of the best interests of the 


local community and of the country as a whole. 


The American Library Association, believing in the widest possible spread of informa- 
tion and education through books, calls upon librarians in communities where ordinances 
prohibiting direct selling to homes exist, or are contemplated, to assume responsibility 
and leadership in bringing to the attention of the public and of legislative bodies the 
serious handicaps such ordinances place on the communities they intend to help, It 
urges that ways be found for correcting abuses in direct selling without imposing drastic 


restrictions which exclude desirable educational materials from homes. 


Advisory Committee of the 
Edueational Reference Book Publishers 
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They “came to life’ for a day to 
enrich WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia! 


The lifelike perfection of World Book Ency- 
clopedia illustrations has amazed many appre- 
ciative readers. Just one case in point is the 
collection of beetles used to illustrate the arti- 
cle on Insects. “How,” they ask, “did you ever 
manage to photograph them together, in color, 
and what makes them so real-looking?” 


The fascinating story proves once again that no 
pains are spared by the World Book, where 
authenticity is concerned. For this article, per- 
mission to photograph representative speci- 
mens of insects was obtained from the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History. 


Back at the World Book art studios, these black 
and white photographs were pasted on page 


layouts, actual size, and in proper sequence to 
make accurate “position layouts.” 


Then, at the Museum, the actual specimens 
were carefully positioned on the layouts. A 
steaming process restored brittle legs, bodies 
and antennae to lifelike color and pliability. 
Next direct color separations were made by 
expert engravers to ensure absolute color con- 
trol and the sharpest images possible. 


The dramatic color plates resulting, which ap- 
pear between pages 3786 and 3787 of the 
World Book (I-J volume), form a “conversation 
piece” that will intrigue entomologists, artists, 
teachers, students— almost anyone who fre- 
quents your library! 


Ist Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools 
for more than 30 years 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. ® EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





